THE  ELIZABETHANS

English seafaring activities had been of certain well defined
types: the Iceland and North Sea fisheries., supported by the
great demand for fish on Catholic fast-days, and the ancient
wine-trade with Bordeaux. Now since it was almost the mark
of a good Protestant to eat flesh on Fridays and Saints' Days
the fisheries were ruined, and none of Cecil's legislation
could revive the old demand for fish; while piratical attacks
on Spanish ships in the Channel and the Atlantic provided a
much more congenial occupation than honest trade for the
young English seamen of the third quarter of the sixteenth
century. They found bold and spirited leaders among the
young men of good birth,, such as the Cobhams, the Killi-
grewrs and the Carews. "Incredible it is," writes Camden,
"with how great alacrity they put to sea, and how readily
they exercised piracy against the Spaniards.33 Philip and his
governors in the Netherlands were constantly complaining.
Captured Englishmen had been cruelly treated in the prisons
of the Inquisition, and there was deep sympathy with the
cause of the Dutch Protestants who were rebelling against
Spain. The piracies swelled into a sort of vast private war
conducted by English buccaneers on all the seas of the world,
a huge enterprise in which most of the nobility and even the
Queen herself had a financial interest. One of the results was
that enormous wealth poured into England in the form of
gold, silver, precious stones, spices, silks, wines and all manner
of luxuries.

John Hawkins was the first great sailor of the new southern
school of English adventurers. The prototype of a host of
successors, merchant, slave dealer, pirate and patriot, he was
succeeded by his cousin Francis Drake, the son of a Devon-
shire parson. In 1570 Drake saw the Pacific for the first time,
and vowed that one day he would sail on it in an English
ship. His next and most famous voyage, was the fulfilment of
this vow. In the autumn of 1577 he left England with five
vessels and one hundred and fifty men. His state was that of
a prince. He dined off silver plate, attended by musicians,
and at his table sat a number of young men of good family,
sons of those Elizabethan gentlemen, who, as Shakespeare
remarked, used to
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